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Abstract 


The article aimed to develop knowledge of the educational background, participation and preferences of Iraqi prison¬ 
ers in Norwegian prisons and obstacles to participating in education. The study is based on interviews with 17 prison¬ 
ers in three prisons. An important finding is that war and political unrest appear to have been significant causes for 
respondents to leaving education at various stages. As a result only half of them have as much as one final exam and 
only three respondents have a certificate of education. Even if the respondents want an education while in prison, and 
although education is offered in all prisons, there is a lack of information about educational opportunities in an un¬ 
derstandable language and long waiting time for a place at school. An implication of the study is that the criminal 
administration system and the educational authorities must take into account the multicultural reality’ by facilitating 
education and training offers accordingly. 
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Introduction 

The study underpinning this article is aimed to de¬ 
velop knowledge of the educational background, par¬ 
ticipation and preferences of Iraqi prisoners in Norwe¬ 
gian prisons and what they perceive as barriers to their 
education in prison. The study is based on data from 
one of five Nordic qualitative studies following up sev¬ 
eral large quantitative national Norwegian and Nordic 
studies carried out in 2004, 2006, 2008 and 2009. The 
quantitative studies show that many ethnic minority 
prisoners lack sufficient education for various reasons, 
among others due to insecure backgrounds from their 
home countries. In the Norwegian survey in May 2009, 
it emerged that 10 percent of all prisoners had not com¬ 
pleted any education and that foreigners were overrep¬ 
resented. A lack of education represents a major chal¬ 
lenge for Prison and Probation Services and the training 
offered by this service with regards to designing the 
educational opportunities to individual prisoners. Re¬ 
search-based knowledge is important in the forming of 
good, structured and adapted educational offers that 
meet the target group’s needs. 

Studies show that the proportion of foreign citizens in 
Norwegian prisons doubled from 2006 to 2009 
(Eikeland, Manger, & Asbjornsen, 2010) and consti¬ 
tutes about 30 percent of the prison population (The 
Norwegian Correctional Services, 2014). The prisoners 
speak different languages and have different social, 
cultural and economic backgrounds, even when some 
of them come from the same country. Iraqi prisoners 
were selected as a target group for the current study 
because they constitute one of the largest groups of 
foreign prisoners in Norway, and also because they 
represent a group whose education has been seen in a 


context of war and suffering. Research shows that the 
educational system is among the hardest hit in war and 
conflict, and that it is used systematically by authorities 
and power groups to gain control over, indoctrinate or 
assimilate all or parts of the population (Bush & Sal- 
tarelli, 2000; Hanemann, 2005; Machel, 2001). It is 
therefore probable that the prisoners from Iraq are af¬ 
fected in different ways by such events. We will there¬ 
fore seek to examine how this context of war, conflict 
and suppression has influenced their school background 
and individual courses of education to different de¬ 
grees. For the prison staff and teachers in prison it is 
important to know more about the consequences for 
future learning of interrupted schooling and flight from 
war. Most of these consequences will be negative but 
may also include a competence among the individual 
prisoners that teachers should not oversee. Also, pris¬ 
oners’ memories from war, fear and lack of concentra¬ 
tion will influence present learning and have conse¬ 
quences for the student-teacher interactions and activi¬ 
ties in the classroom. 

Legal and humanistic reasons for offering education 
in prison 

Prisoners have the same rights, as other citizens, to 
education and training. These rights are regulated by 
international conventions and recommendations, and 
this also applies to foreign citizens in Norwegian and 
other Nordic prisons. The Nordic countries have incor¬ 
porated the European Human Rights Convention into 
their legislation. It is stated in the first protocol, article 
2: “Nobody will be denied the right to education” (cf. 
Hostmaslingen, 2004, p. 313). In Norway this implies 
that prisoners are entitled to seven years of mandatory 
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primary school, three years of mandatory lower secon¬ 
dary school, and three years of non-mandatory upper 
secondary school, which has three branches (general, 
mercantile, and vocational). 

Although the right to education is non-negotiable, in 
Norway there is a dispute over the ethnic minority pris¬ 
oners’ rights. Who has full rights to education, and who 
can only partially benefit from the education services? 
Eikeland, Manger, Groning, Westrheim, & Asbjornsen 
(2014) conclude that given a common interpretation of 
education law in Norway, international conventions 
and recommendations and basic legal and humanistic 
principles, prisoners are entitled access to education in 
the same manner as other citizens and residents, inde¬ 
pendent of their nationality and a possible deportation 
decision. According to the Norwegian Directorate of 
Immigration (UDI) 1,700 people were expelled for 
violation of the Immigration Act in 2011. Many were 
expelled because they gave incorrect information in 
their applications or because they had stayed in Norway 
without a permit. Iraqis, Somalis, Serbs and Afghans 
were the nationalities most commonly expelled. As a 
main rule the decision implies that the foreign national 
is registered in the Schengen Information System (SIS) 
and that he orshe will be prohibited from entering the 
Schengen-area for a given period of time (Norwegian 
Directorate of Immigration Annual Report, 2011). 

As well as the legal reasons for education and train¬ 
ing in prison, there are humanistic reasons. All mem¬ 
bers of every society should receive education because 
of its own intrinsic value. It develops the whole person¬ 
ality, provides experience of mastering skills and pro¬ 
tects a person’s dignity. A person’s opportunity to re¬ 
ceive an education is a litmus test of how democratic a 
society is. There is a serious threat to democracy inher¬ 
ent in the exclusion of individual groups within society 
from the educational system and in their marginalisa¬ 
tion or prevention from participating in education and 
training. A sustainable democracy is conditional on 
knowledge and participation (Westrheim, 2012). In 
order to achieve this, everybody must participate on the 
basis of their circumstances, including those who are 
serving a prison sentence. The humanistic justification 
for prisoners’ entitlement to education was well sum¬ 
marized by Kevin Warner, former coordinator of prison 
education in Ireland, in his contribution to the eighth 
conference for European directors and coordinators for 
prison education in Lucerne, Switzerland, in 2010: 
The importance of thinking of clients in prison 
as they are: people with faults like the rest of 
us, but also with richness of personality and 
undeveloped potential (in other words, as 
“whole persons” rather than just as 
“offenders”). 

The humanistic ideal has governed our legislation and 
international conventions and recommendations. The 
humanistic and legal grounds for education are often 
downplayed when compared with the more obvious 
justification, which is that education may reduce return 
to criminality, or recidivism, and facilitate adjustment 
to the workplace. Of course the latter reasons are im¬ 


portant and a range of studies (e.g., Davis, Bozick, 
Steele, Saunders, & Miles, 2013) show that education 
has a significant and positive effect on recidivism. If 
however, in the worst-case scenario, it emerged that the 
effects of education on recidivism were slight, the hu¬ 
manistic argument still maintains that education and 
training in prison is a right in every society. 

Prisoners ’ educational background, participation, 
preferences and barriers against education 

Several studies show that the educational background 
of prisoners tend to be very poor (e.g., Hetland, Eike¬ 
land, Manger, Diseth, and Asbjornsen, 2007; Tewks¬ 
bury and Stengel, 2006), but they also show that pris¬ 
oners want to participate in education during incarcera¬ 
tion and that a majority prefer vocational education or 
courses (Eikeland, Manger, & Asbjornsen, 2009). The 
need for education also has to be seen in the context of 
whether prisoners themselves experience barriers and 
obstacles in starting an education in prison. In Norway 
more than half of the prisoners with Norwegian citizen¬ 
ship participate in education, but more than four out of 
five wish to participate while incarcerated. Among bar¬ 
riers to start an education is the short sentence time, 
lack of information about education, preference for 
work during incarceration, or that the education they 
are interested in is not offered in the prison (Eikeland, 
Manger, & Asbjornsen, 2013). 

In recent years there has been a significant increase in 
immigration to Norway, especially immigration for 
work (Henriksen, Ostby, & Ellingsen, 2010). On Janu¬ 
ary 27, 2011 the prison population in Norway included 
31.6 percent foreign nationals from 99 countries. At the 
time the largest groups were from Poland (131), 
Lithuania (111), Nigeria (80), Iraq (73), Romania (56), 
and Somalia (52) (Ministry of Justice and the Police 1 , 
2011). Findings from five national surveys in the Nor¬ 
dic prisons clearly show that ethnic minority prisoners, 
independent of background and nationality, are moti¬ 
vated for education and training. However the main 
obstacle appears to be a lack of information or inade¬ 
quate information in their mother tongue (Eikeland, 
Manger, & Asbjornsen, 2009). A recent study 
(Eikeland, Manger, Groning, Westrheim, & Asbjorn¬ 
sen, 2014) shows that only 35 percent, 26 percent, and 
38 percent of prisoners in Norway from Lithuania, Po¬ 
land and Nigeria respectively, participate in prison edu¬ 
cation. However between 75 and 93 percent of the pris¬ 
oners from the three countries want to participate and 
most often want to attend non-vocational courses, such 
as language or computer courses. Contrary to the Nor¬ 
wegian prisoners, their main reason for not participat¬ 
ing is that they are waiting for a place in school or on a 
course. Nevertheless, lack of information about educa¬ 
tion is also seen as a major problem. When the prison¬ 
ers from these three countries are released about 80 
percent of them want to get a job or continue in their 
previous job. 

Of the 547,000 immigrants in Norway, 21,000 are 
from Iraq and of those 6,400 are Norwegian-born peo¬ 
ple, with parents who emigrated from Iraq. Most re- 
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spondents in this group are Iraqi-born and have at¬ 
tended school in Iraq. A smaller number have grown up 
in Norway and attended school in Norway. Young peo¬ 
ple with parents from Iraq are almost completely unrep¬ 
resented in higher education in Norway (Storen, 2006, 
reproduced in NOU 2011:14, p. 172). To understand 
the particular background of ethnic minority prisoners 
from Iraq, it has been important to look at contextual 
circumstances, such as the educational system, political 
and economic circumstances. The Iraqi educational 
system is briefly described below. 

The educational system in Iraq 

The educational system in Iraq was influenced by 
Western educational systems over many years. Even 
today it does not have an identity rooted in the cultural, 
religious and linguistic minorities in the area. In gen¬ 
eral, Arabic is the official educational language. An 
exception is the Kurdish autonomous region in the 
north, where the educational language is mainly Kurd- 
ish-Sorani. The Kurdish language has been fractured 
into different dialects, alphabets and statuses and 
gained official status in Iraq after the US-led invasion 
in 2003 (Sheyholislami, 2010). 

As in many other countries around the world, higher 
education was reserved for the sons of the elite, while 
girls and women had little or no access to schooling or 
higher education. Paradoxically enough, this changed 
when the Ba’ath party seized power in 1968, with Sad¬ 
dam Hussein in charge. Despite Saddam Hussein’s 
atrocities, the educational system flourished in the be¬ 
ginning of the regime, in a country where nearly 90 
percent of the population were illiterate (Ranjan & Jain, 
2009). There were also measures to get women into 
education (Issa & Jamil, 2010). 

In the period from 1970 to around 1990, the educa¬ 
tional system in Iraq was considered to be one of the 
best in the Middle East with regard to access, compe¬ 
tence, quality and gender equality. According to World 
Education Services (WES, 2004) what was achieved in 
the period between 1970 and the end of the 1980s was 
destroyed as a result of the regime, cutting funding and 
becoming increasingly oppressive, controlling and bru¬ 
tal. 

In the years following the US invasion in 2003 and as 
a result of destructive acts of war and political indeci¬ 
sion, around 80 percent of all educational institutions 
were destroyed (Issa & Jamil, 2010; Ranjan & Jain, 
2009). This led to a renewed increase in illiteracy 
(UNESCO, 2003). The improvements that have been 
carried out since the invasion in 2003 have primarily 
benefited Baghdad and the Kurdish autonomous region 
in the North. It must be emphasised that improvements 
have been implemented in Iraq since 2007, but there 
are still huge challenges in all sectors, including educa¬ 
tion. 

Research problems 

The purpose of this study was to gain knowledge 
about Iraqi prisoners’ educational background, prefer¬ 
ences and needs for education. With this background 


the following research question was posed: What are 
the educational backgrounds of Iraqi prisoners in Nor¬ 
wegian prisons, and what preferences and needs do 
they have? As part of the main question we were also 
interested in how political and war-ridden circum¬ 
stances influence the respondents’ education in the 
home country and what are the consequences for edu¬ 
cation in prison? Likewise, we sought knowledge about 
factors that the prisoners consider to be barriers for 
starting an education in prison. 

Methodical Approaches 

It is often presumed that prison is a problematic place 
to conduct research (Waldram, 2009; Liebling 1999). 
Researchers have, over many years, considered and 
written of the challenges that can arise in this field of 
study. Several researchers describe the complexity of 
conducting field work in prison and the problems and 
dilemmas that may occur when the researcher carries 
out qualitative interviews with prisoners (cf. Acher- 
mann, 2009; Bosworth, Campel, Demby, Ferranti, & 
Santos, 2005; Liebling, 1999; Lowman & Palys, 2001; 
Newman, 1958; Quina et ah, 2007; Schlosser, 2008; 
Waldram, 1998, 2009). What we experienced though 
were encounters with highly motivated prisoners who 
willingly shared their views, experiences and stories 
about their background, educational history, their life in 
prison and future perceptions. Many respondents would 
probably have wished to spend more time with us, not 
only because the interview was a welcome relaxation 
from their daily routine in prison, but also because they 
finally had the chance to talk about themselves. 

The respondents 

The study referred to in this article is based on 17 
qualitative interviews with male prisoners from Iraq, 
and was carried out in three Norwegian prisons in the 
period from February to April 2011. The youngest re¬ 
spondent was born in 1990, the oldest in 1963. Six 
were under 25; six were aged from 26 to 39; and five 
were over 40. All respondents were born in Iraq to par¬ 
ents also born in Iraq. They come from different cul¬ 
tural, linguistic and social backgrounds and most of 
them (12) are from the northern autonomous region of 
federal Iraq - the Kurdistan Region. Four respondents 
are from other parts of Iraq, and their mother tongue is 
Arabic. One of 17 belongs to another ethnic group that 
makes up about 3 percent of the population. Nine of the 
interviewees came to Norway alone and had no family 
in Norway prior to their arrival. Some had spent time in 
other European countries before coming to Norway. 
Four arrived with other family members, and two of 
them had attended school in Norway: one completed 
lower secondary school, while the other completed 
upper secondary school. Five respondents have estab¬ 
lished their own families with their own children in 
Norway or been reunited with their wives or children 
from Iraq. 

Geographically, the prisons are divided between three 
places in eastern Norway and have varying degrees of 
security, from open to secure units. According to the 
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Ministry of Justice and Police (2011) a total of 73 Iraqi 
citizens were incarcerated in Norwegian prisons at the 
time, and little was known about this particular group 
of prisoners. From the interviews it emerged that the 
length of the sentences they received varied from a 
couple of months to many years. At the outset we 
planned to interview prisoners of both genders. How¬ 
ever this was not possible since there were no women 
of Iraqi background in the three prisons where the in¬ 
terviews were conducted. Statistics from Norway show 
that the prison population in total consists of only 5-6 
percent women (Eikeland, Manger & Diseth, 2006; 
Eikeland, Manger, & Asbjornsen, 2009, Eikeland et al., 
2010 ). 

The interview guide 

The first part of the interview guide contained struc¬ 
tured questions (items) ordered according to topic. 
Questions were asked about the prisoners' educational 
background and work, educational preferences, teach¬ 
ing language and educational barriers. The questions 
were asked by the interviewer, and the answers were 
noted by her. The respondents were free to answer the 
open-ended question based on their own background 
and context. 

The second part of the interview guide contained 
structured questions and was a follow-up of the open 
questions connected to language and social and cultural 
capital. The structured questions and the respondents’ 
alternative answers were either noted by the inter¬ 
viewer or by the respondent - all according to the pris¬ 
oner’s preferences and ability. Even though these ques¬ 
tions were structured, it was important to note the re¬ 
spondent’s thoughts and stories relating to these ques¬ 
tions if he was willing to reveal them. The researcher 
was open to the fact that the respondent could supple¬ 
ment or expand the questions with information that was 
important for them to share with the researcher. 

The interviews 

As mentioned above, data was gathered through 
structured and semi-structured interviews. Some inter¬ 
views developed into what can be termed in-depth in¬ 
terviews. The individual respondent was selected in 
advance according to determined sampling (Silverman, 
2001). Otherwise, the respondents consisted of those 
prisoners that agreed to participate. 

In two prisons the interviews took place in the visi¬ 
tor’s room, and in the third prison (open prison), we 
used a classroom. Besides the respondent, there were 
three persons present in the first and largest prison: the 
researcher (female) who conducted the interview, the 
interpreter (male) who was a teacher by profession and 
spoke Arabic and Kurdish fluently, in addition to Eng¬ 
lish and Norwegian. Much has been said about the role 
of the interpreter in interview settings, but the impres¬ 
sion was that the presence of the interpreter did not bias 
the results of the study in any way. On the contrary the 
interpreter was appreciated among the respondents who 
were sceptical to the use of an interpreter prior to the 
interviews (this is also mentioned in the next section). 


The third person present (female) holds a Master in 
Education, and was engaged as research assistant in 
this particular project. She recorded and transcribed the 
interviews. In the second and third prison only the re¬ 
searcher (interviewer) and the interpreter were present. 
The researcher recorded the interviews which were 
later transcribed by the research assistant. The prison 
staffs accompanied the respondents to and from the 
interviews but were not present in the interview room 
at any time. The interviews also took place out of sight 
and sound of the other prisoners. 

The interviews lasted between one and a half and two 
hours and proceeded without any particular problems. 
In one case we were presented with an ethnic minority 
prisoner who willingly told us about his educational 
background. When it emerged that he was not from 
Iraq and was therefore transported back to his cell, he 
expressed disappointment that he could not continue 
the conversation. This can be regarded as confirmation 
that prisoners experienced the conversation with the 
researcher as positive and that educational issues were 
something they had never previously discussed in 
prison. As well as answering the questions in the inter¬ 
view guide, the prisoners also brought up topics and 
ideas that preoccupied them. Some had very emotional 
reactions to a number of topics, for example becoming 
tearful when talking about a much loved teacher. Nev¬ 
ertheless, they all appeared to be in control of the situa¬ 
tion. During the interviews the interviewer asked some 
extra questions in order to encourage the respondent to 
narrate their “story”. Nearly all respondents took the 
challenge and invited the interviewer to share with 
them their memories of schooling and of how their edu¬ 
cational development progressed in a country heavily 
ridden by war. This unexpected dialogue created a form 
of closeness between the interviewer and prisoner 
which in line with Schlosser (2008), could be termed 
“identity moment”; a situation specific, contextual, life¬ 
changing phenomena of moments which can be experi¬ 
enced only when respondent and interviewer are in 
dialogue with each other. So perhaps, according to Lie- 
bling (1999), the most interesting data occur when re¬ 
searcher and the prisoner dare to exceed their roles. 

Ethical challenges and approval 

A particular ethical challenge relates to the use of 
interpreter, as is the case in this study. People who 
come from areas dominated by war or political conflict, 
will in some cases, according to the circumstances, be 
sceptical of or suspicious towards a third person from 
the same country, unless that person is selected by the 
respondent himself. In this study we discussed this mat¬ 
ter with the interpreter in advance. The interpreter’s 
task was to translate the interview guide, the informa¬ 
tion documents and the declaration of consent into the 
languages which we assumed were the mother tongues 
of at least some of the respondents. The interpreter was 
experienced and had a professional background in 
pedagogy, so the topics of the interview guide were not 
unfamiliar to him. In this study the researcher also had 
previous experience of using an interpreter in challeng- 
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ing conversations. 

The study showed that those respondents who chose 
not to use an interpreter at first, still asked the inter¬ 
preter about questions that either were difficult to un¬ 
derstand or which required a more nuanced answer. 
Language is a strong bearer of identity, and therefore it 
was important for us to give the respondents the oppor¬ 
tunity to express themselves in the language they felt 
comfortable with and with which they identified. This 
is also about showing respect for respondents. 

Prior to the gathering of data, the project was re¬ 
ported to and approved by the Privacy Ombudsman for 
Research, the Norwegian Social Science Data Services 
(NSD). The study also required permission from the 
Ministry of Justice and Police and the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation and Research. We did not incur any obstacles on 
this occasion. Prisons in Norway have adopted the so- 
called import model (Christie, 1970) for delivery of 
services to the prisoners. From this it follows that the 
normal school system will supply educational services 
in prison. The County Governor of Hordaland, Depart¬ 
ment of Education, is the organization in charge of 
Norwegian prison education, serving the Ministry of 
Education. Representatives of the Governor made the 
first contact with the prisons. When contact was first 
established, the project manager at the University of 
Bergen made appointments with each of the three pris¬ 
ons, where we were well received by the prison and 
school management. 

Analyses 

All interviews were transcribed in Norwegian, in the 
way the respondents’ statements were formulated 
through the interpreter. We used the qualitative analyti¬ 
cal programme NVivo9 to analyse the data. NVivo9 is 
a computer programme that automates many tasks that 
qualitative researchers usually do manually; such as 
classification, sorting, analysis and visualisation of text 
based data. This makes the scope of the data easier to 
follow and improves reliability of the analyses and the 
interpretation process. 

Results 

Educational background 

The oldest respondents went to school in Iraq be¬ 
tween 1970 and 1980 and generally have spent more 
time in education than those who were born later. The 
youngest members went to school after the heyday of 
the educational sector, and they left Iraq before the 
reconstruction of a new educational system started. 
With the exception of one respondent, they were all six 
years old when they started school in Iraq. The school 
year lasted eight months, and the normal school week 
was six days with Fridays off. Some respondents say 
that in addition to attending public school, they re¬ 
ceived education at the Koran school (madras) in the 
mosque in the afternoons. To the question of whether 
school was compulsory, answers varied. Some claimed 
that schooling was compulsory while others said the 
family decided whether the children should attend 
school or not. In many schools it was the practice that 


those who did not turn up to school were punished by 
being forced into military service by the Ba’ath party, 
which kept a close eye on the school system. 

The respondents attended school from between 1 and 
15 years. Two have formal education beyond upper 
secondary level: one is a trained practical nurse; an¬ 
other completed the military academy in Iraq. Only one 
of the respondents had completed secondary education 
in Norway, but he had only three years of schooling 
behind him before he started secondary education. 
There is, however, great uncertainty associated with 
these figures, and many of the respondents seem unsure 
about the exact number of years they have attended 
school in Iraq. Several of them have had large gaps in 
their schooling. For example, one respondent had an 
interrupted school education but then spent two years at 
a maritime college in another country before coming to 
Norway. Some may have had only a few months active 
schooling but still declare it as one year. The figures we 
used depended on whether we looked at the number of 
years the respondent had actually attended school or the 
highest completed level of education. Even when seven 
interviewees declared that they have sat a final exam, 
only three of them have a certificate or other documen¬ 
tation of completed education in Iraq. When asked if 
they had a certificate, the respondent either replied 
“no”, that they did not complete school or education, or 
that they sat exams but the certificate is missing. Most 
still emphasise that they want documentation of the 
education or training they are receiving in prison be¬ 
cause it will help them when they are going to apply for 
work. For a couple of the respondents, it is the certifi¬ 
cate itself that is the main purpose of the education. 

While well-educated Iraqis tend to seek asylum in the 
UK and other European countries, those with lower 
educational background seem to choose Norway and 
other Scandinavian countries, as many believe that the 
Norwegian welfare system will provide better welfare 
conditions regardless of social, cultural, economic or 
educational background. Many of them come from the 
urban districts of Northern Iraq (Valenta, 2008). 

What we can assume from these findings is that pris¬ 
oners from Iraq lack formal documentation of com¬ 
pleted schooling and education in the form of a certifi¬ 
cate or other documentation. This makes it difficult for 
those who are responsible for adapting the curriculum 
and the courses to the needs of the individual prisoner. 

Education in a country interrupted by war 

Something that emerges in several interviews, espe¬ 
cially with the older respondents, is the negative influ¬ 
ence the authorities had on the education system. A 
great deal of the education was aimed at indoctrinating 
the pupils and securing their loyalty: “...we received a 
lot of education in Saddam’s ideas”. There were stories 
of young people who, for different reasons, had their 
schooling and educations interrupted and were forced 
into military service. Others dropped out of school and 
studies to join resistance movements in the mountains. 

In addition to the more structured questions, we en¬ 
couraged the respondents to tell us something about 
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their time at school in Iraq. It emerged that positive and 
happy memories were associated with the breaks and 
the time spent with friends: “We had a lot of fun, with 
both friends and teachers.” When we asked the respon¬ 
dents about negative experiences during their time at 
school, many tell us about physical abuse by the teach¬ 
ers; being hit and kicked if they could not answer ques¬ 
tions or when they had not done their homework. 

1 had a ring on my finger. Once my teacher hit me it 
broke. I hated school after that. The school teachers 
are good at finding different ways of hitting us. 

Some said that one of the reasons they took care with 
their school work and homework was to avoid being hit 
by the teacher: 

We had a mathematics teacher who died. He hit us 
more than normal. He didn’t hit us on the hands, but 
he took our shoes off and hit us on the feet. 1 learned 
maths because he hit us. I studied maths a lot be¬ 
cause I didn’t want to be hit. 

War and political conflict make up the framework 
around all the respondents’ stories about schooling. To 
many it has meant fear, an insecure financial situation, 
moving, interrupted schooling and great difficulties 
with concentration. The consequences the war had for 
the individual vary, but none are unaffected: “There is 
nobody from Iraq who doesn’t have sad memories.” 
Many tell us that the war was a feature of the school 
days and they often had to hide in basements for pro¬ 
tection. Bombing took place at different times of day 
because “the war did not keep regular hours”: 

When the planes arrived from Iran everybody had to 
run. There was a big hole dug under the ground and 
we crept into the hole and hid. At that time there 
were only problems and I was always afraid. 

Flight seems to be a central feature of the respon¬ 
dents’ stories. They told us about interrupted schooling 
because their families have had to flee, either internally 
in their own country or to other countries: “It was a war 
situation. We were almost always on the run, from one 
place to the next. The city was bombed and the teachers 
were afraid to come to school”. With the exception of 
the two respondents who received most of their educa¬ 
tion in Norway, none of them say they quit school be¬ 
cause it was boring or that they didn’t like going to 
school. The reason for interrupted schooling seems to 
have been growing up in a country at war, and where 
war for different reasons made it difficult to complete 
one’s education or maintain a normal progression of the 
school trajectory. Given the highly unpredictable life 
and educational situation, some fled from Iraq without 
resuming their schooling in the country they came to. 

The interrupted, and for some respondents, traumatic 
educational background often makes it difficult to start, 
resume or fulfil educational activities in prison. But 
most worrying though is the lack of educational oppor¬ 
tunities in prison which we will see from the following 
section. 

Educational activities in prison 

In this part we take a closer look at the ongoing for¬ 
mal educational activities in which respondents partici¬ 


pate, or expect to start while serving their sentence. 
Seven respondents have taken courses during their sen¬ 
tence or are taking courses arranged by the prison edu¬ 
cation service, such as Norwegian, English and the 
Computer Driving Licence. Furthermore, two respon¬ 
dents have started vocational training such as carpenter 
and chef courses. To complete a course of education to 
the level of certificate of apprenticeship they need an 
apprenticeship which might be a difficult to secure. For 
the respondent who is training to be a chef, the road to 
an apprenticeship depends on the court cases awaiting 
him and the prison in which he will serve his sentence. 
Those who take courses or vocational education are 
generally positively disposed towards their training, but 
many point out that it would be better to have more 
hours per week devoted to the courses they are taking. 
The hours studied are often not enough to reach a qual¬ 
ity education. There are also too few offers for prison¬ 
ers, and it would be beneficial if the educational offers 
available were more extensive. Educational possibili¬ 
ties for the prisoners depend to a great extent on the 
offers given in the particular prison they serve their 
sentence. A prisoner can only become a carpenter if 
this is an educational offering in that particular prison. 
There is variation regarding which and how many edu¬ 
cational activities the prisoners take part in. It ranges 
from taking a vocational education course, such as car¬ 
pentry, to not participating in any form of organised 
education or training. Most respondents complain about 
the lack of information and long waiting lists for a 
place at school, but nevertheless most of them take part 
in some activity or another. If they did not get a place 
on a course or education programme in prison, they 
talked about activities they are involved in on their 
own. This could be reading (technical literature, poems, 
history, religion, and entertainment), writing (poems, 
songs, and stories), drawing or other activities they 
engage in to pass the time. Some prisoners mentioned 
books they had obtained from the library or borrowed 
from others. Some also say they borrow books to learn 
Norwegian or children’s books that are easier to under¬ 
stand. 

Lack of courses and long waiting lists may be frus¬ 
trating but, as we have seen, it also stimulates creativity 
and individual initiatives. 

Educational preferences 

In the following section we present the respondents’ 
educational preferences in prison. The majority of the 
respondents want to get an education or receive training 
in prison. Many say that the main aim in terms of edu¬ 
cation is to get a master’s degree, or become a doctor or 
teacher, but that these dreams are difficult to fulfil. The 
respondents primarily want two kinds of courses, com¬ 
puter driving licence and language courses in Norwe¬ 
gian and English. In addition there are some who want 
vocational training, to obtain jobs such as chef, hair¬ 
dresser or car mechanic. The preferred vocational edu¬ 
cation and training is not possible to achieve in all pris¬ 
ons, so the prisoners are dependent on moving to a 
prison that offers such courses. 
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Most respondents say that improving their Norwegian 
language will make them more independent in Norway: 
“One can make enquiries for oneself without being 
dependent on others”. Several of the respondents have 
had deportation orders imposed on them, but despite 
this, they envisage that they will return to Norway and 
have to learn Norwegian. However, one of them said 
that English will be more useful if he is going to be 
deported, because English can be used in many coun¬ 
tries. One of the respondents, who had tried hard to get 
a place on a Norwegian course and finally had been 
told he had a place, is still waiting for an answer from 
the prison to see if he can accept the offer from the 
local authority: 

1 have some problems here in the prison, but 1 don’t 
know if that is the reason I can’t get an answer. I 
applied for a Norwegian course. I phoned the mu¬ 
nicipal authorities and they said it was free. Then I 
spoke to the prison about getting the time to go to 
school and learn Norwegian. I have not had an an¬ 
swer yet. 

The reason given for learning Norwegian, English 
and computer skills is that it will make them better able 
to manage in Norwegian society. Should they be de¬ 
ported from Norway, they feel they have a better 
chance on the employment market in Iraq if they have 
digital skills and speak English as well. Generally it 
will help them in their job search if they also have a 
certificate or course diploma. 

Several respondents, waiting for a place in school or 
a course, have tried to learn languages on their own, 
either alone in their cell or by talking to other prisoners. 
Two respondents say that they have obtained textbooks 
and that they are working regularly on their own: “I 
have to learn Norwegian; everybody likes speaking 
Norwegian, so I’ve been learning the language. I have 
bought ‘Ny i Norge’ and I’ve been self-studying.” (“Ny 
i Norge”, or New in Norway, was published in the early 
1990s and is one of the first introductory books for 
foreigners to the Norwegian language.) 

Another says he reads children’s books to learn more 
Norwegian, and he is working with “Word” on the 
computer and uses a dictionary. When asked whether 
he can get access to CD-ROM where he can listen and 
watch pictures, he says this is not available in the 
prison and he would have to get it himself. The prison¬ 
ers are generally unsure of what is available in terms of 
teaching aids in prison and what they are entitled to, 
details that seem to unnecessarily impede studying on 
their own. 

Future outlooks 

It is clear that topics relating to the future, such as job 
plans, are difficult for the respondents to talk about 
because they consider them as unrealistic dreams: “I 
want many things, but since they are only dreams, I 
can’t say them out loud.” The time in prison compli¬ 
cates the future planning and it is difficult to imagine 
an existence outside the walls. Uncertainty about 
whether they will be allowed to stay in Norway or be 
deported makes it problematic to think about the future: 


I believe that when you are in prison you don’t think 
about the future. When I get out I can think about 
the future, but 1 still don’t know if they are going to 
send me back or if I am staying here. 

What am I thinking? I have no thoughts. I can’t say 
anything because 1 don’t want to think about any 
thing. I have no power over anything, right? 

They rather prefer to think about the future when they 
have finished their sentence: “Iff go back, 1 will do my 
thinking there, I can’t think about that future now.” 
Some people think it can be difficult to get work after 
spending time in prison and feel that nobody needs 
them: “I don’t know what my future will bring; 1 don’t 
know what will happen to me, I’m just sitting here 
thinking that after four years they don’t need me.” Oth¬ 
ers say that the world outside the walls has changed a 
lot during the time they have been inside and they think 
it is difficult to plan or envisage a future they are not in 
control over. 

All respondents want to work when they are released. 
The need to look after themselves, their girlfriends, 
wives and children is an important motivational factor 
to get work. The gap between previous work experi¬ 
ence in Iraq and Norway and the work they want in the 
future is not that great. Most prisoners want to continue 
with the same type of job they had previously: “If I 
return I want to do the same type of work 1 had before 
- construction work”. 

Five respondents have definite plans for what they 
will do after release. Of these, four have partially be¬ 
gun, are nearly ready or have completed their profes¬ 
sional education as carpenters, welders, nurses and sea¬ 
men. These have a strong preference for finding work 
corresponding to their education. 

The respondents who do not have education see dif¬ 
ferent job possibilities, but preferably connected to 
previous work experience in the area of car mechanics, 
restaurants and other service industries. Insufficient 
information and a lack of knowledge about the labour 
market and work opportunities within different 
branches in Norway, makes it difficult to plan what 
work they would like: “I want to be very involved with 
computers, but 1 don’t know what job will be suited to 
that”. Some consider that it won’t be difficult to get a 
job after serving their sentence because they “know 
somebody” who can help them. They feel that family 
and friends are important resources in the search for 
future work. Only one of the respondents says that he 
will go through a recruitment agency to look for a job. 
Otherwise some individual prison officers and the so¬ 
cial welfare office are helpful in contacting employers 
when the prisoners have served their sentence. The 
respondents who, due to deportation decisions or for 
other reasons, envisage their future in Iraq, say that 
they will get work in relatives’ businesses there: “I 
have a father, mother and brothers who will help me”. 

Even if some respondents are currently taking an edu¬ 
cation in prison or follow courses and training, it is 
clear that many regard education and training more as a 
dream than a realistic possibility. Even if some have 
thoughts about what they would want if their situation 
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had been different, they are also sufficiently focused on 
reality to understand that this would probably not be 
possible. 

Given the structural framework in the prison and the 
fact that a large number of them have been away from 
school for a long time, many of the respondents do not 
have great hopes of realising their educational prefer¬ 
ences. 

Obstacles to participating in educational activities 

The majority of the respondents felt they received 
little or no information about the prison education ser¬ 
vices or educational activities in prison. We know that 
a brochure about educational opportunities for prison¬ 
ers is distributed to prisoners, but for different reasons, 
such information is often completely lost. Information 
about educational opportunities is available in Norwe¬ 
gian and English. It is therefore quite likely that some 
foreign prisoners do not understand the information 
they receive. 

Even if the respondents want an education while in 
prison they say there is a long waiting list, a lack of 
course places, that they get started late and that com¬ 
plaints and requests do not get through. “1 filled out an 
application for a school place but they said there were 
no places available. Instead I got a job.” Another pris¬ 
oner says: “I applied for a Norwegian course but after 
six months there is still no answer.” 

Many say that they have already "ticked the box on 
the form”, but have been told to wait without receiving 
any information about what is happening with their 
application in the meantime. Common to all the respon¬ 
dents is that they do not know why or for how long 
they must wait for an answer. They have waited from a 
few months to a year and they do not feel they have any 
influence on the situation. One respondent asked the 
prison officers and the educational staff several times 
when he could expect to get a place on the course but 
was told they didn’t know, or "that’s the way it is in 
prison”. Another respondent was told that prisoners 
were not entitled to education when it had been decided 
to deport them. "The last message 1 received was that 
prisoners with expulsion decisions have no right to 
education or to attend courses.” 

Many say that they have already "ticked the box on 
the form”, but have been told to wait without receiving 
any information about what is happening with their 
application in the meantime. Common to all the respon¬ 
dents is that they do not know why or for how long 
they must wait for an answer. They have waited from a 
few months to a year and they do not feel they have any 
influence on the situation. One respondent asked the 
prison officers and the educational staff several times 
when he could expect to get a place on the course but 
was told they didn’t know, or "that’s the way it is in 
prison”. Another respondent was told that prisoners 
were not entitled to education when it had been decided 
to deport them. "The last message 1 received was that 
prisoners with expulsion decisions have no right to 
education or to attend courses.” 

Through our conversations with prisoners during this 


study, it is clear that some are in need of psychological 
counselling services. Elowever, none of them told us 
that they are getting help with processing thoughts and 
experiences in prison or that anyone has looked at their 
background related to previous education and work 
experience. 

Discussion 

Iraqi prisoners constitute one of the largest groups of 
foreign prisoners in Norway. In the study 17 of them 
were interviewed about their educational background, 
educational wishes and barriers against starting an edu¬ 
cation while incarcerated. In the following section 
some of their past and future educational challenges 
will be discussed. 

Educational background as interrupted by war 

Iraq as a state has been characterised by war and po¬ 
litical unrest for several decades; this has affected the 
infrastructure and the society as such in negative ways, 
not least the educational system. According to Elane- 
mann (2005), war and political conflict have destruc¬ 
tive effects on education and literacy, both in terms of 
the suffering endured and psychological effects on pu¬ 
pils and teachers. An important finding in this study, 
although hardly a surprising one, is that war and politi¬ 
cal unrest appear to have been significant causes for 
respondents leaving education at various stages. As a 
result only half of the respondents have completed just 
one final exam, and only three respondents have a cer¬ 
tificate of education. In contrast, only seven percent of 
prisoners with Norwegian citizenship have not com¬ 
pleted any education (Eikeland et ah, 2013). 

One consequence of war-related traumatic situations 
is that many have problems with concentrating on 
learning activities. It is a fair assumption that as pupils 
they have had a difficult basis for learning and educa¬ 
tion. According to our knowledge there is currently no 
tool in use to map foreign prisoners’ competencies, 
strengths and weaknesses with regard to education that 
can facilitate adapted educational activities. This 
clearly shows that before a minority prisoner is enrolled 
in prison education, the school administration or the 
teacher should conduct a first meeting with an intention 
to map the prisoner’s education history, wishes and 
reported needs. This presupposes that educational staffs 
have gained knowledge about the prisoner’s country of 
origin, the political, socio-cultural and educational sys¬ 
tem there. If the first meeting is held in an atmosphere 
of confidence there is a fair chance that the prisoner 
will provide the necessary information so as to enable 
the staff to adapt the educational programme to the 
particular prisoner’s wishes and needs. 

Many prisoners report knowledge or possess compe¬ 
tence regarding issues that the prison might oversee. 
One such circumstance that was highlighted during the 
interviews is foreign language. The majority of the re¬ 
spondents say that they speak one or more foreign lan¬ 
guages. Elowever, it is not clear whether they can read 
or write these languages or if they only communicate 
verbally. Nevertheless, this indicates that the prisoner 
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has the ability to learn a language, a factor that can also 
be used as a motivation when they start to learn the 
Norwegian language. Also Linderborg (2012) showed 
in his qualitative study of Russian prisoners in Finland 
that many of them were highly competent and had for¬ 
mal education equivalent to the normal population. 
Again, this indicates the necessity of having knowledge 
about the prisoner’s background and his wishes for 
education in prison. 

In Iraq every child who was enrolled in school started 
their education in Arabic which was the official lan¬ 
guage also in school at the time. For many pupils with a 
different mother tongue, education in a foreign lan¬ 
guage resulted in a major setback. The majority of the 
respondents in this study spoke Kurdish, which meant 
that they had their first educational learning experi¬ 
ences in a language forced upon them by an authority 
that they regarded as the enemy. As language and iden¬ 
tity are closely connected, the motivation and ability 
for learning in a foreign language were low for many of 
the respondents. Some dropped out either because it 
was difficult to understand what was going on in class 
or as a form of resistance. After 2003 Kurdish and 
other minority languages, in addition to Arabic, have 
become the main languages of instruction in schools in 
North Iraq. 

Competence in Norwegian is a precondition for fol¬ 
lowing and completing education in prison. Flowever, 
in general the respondents’ ability to function in Nor¬ 
wegian is poor. It appears that they understand, read 
and write more Norwegian in relation to close personal 
relations and social contexts. Almost without exception 
the respondents can see advantages of learning Norwe¬ 
gian. Some of them have borrowed teaching material 
for Norwegian language courses (Ny i Norge ) or chil¬ 
dren’s books. Some respondents have already com¬ 
pleted Norwegian courses, while many say they have 
registered for such courses without being offered a 
place. Due to their low level of competance in Norwe¬ 
gian, many prisoners will require Norwegian training, 
both in order to benefit from the education and training 
services and also to be able to communicate with other 
prisoners and prison personnel. The prisoners' Norwe¬ 
gian language skills should be assessed immediately on 
arrival so that they can be given an offer of Norwegian 
courses adapted to their levels and abilities, and even 
literacy courses if deemed necessary. It is of consider¬ 
able concern to experience how many prisoners have 
problems with reading and understanding letters from 
public offices. If they are going to stay in Norway it is 
crucial that they are able to understand what public 
offices try to communicate to them. Gustavsson (2012) 
also shows in her study of Serbian prisoners in Sweden 
that Swedish courses increased their possibilities for 
understanding information provided and its contexts. 

One may assume that at least some of the respondents 
have such poor literacy skills, perhaps also in their 
mother tongue, that they can be categorised as func¬ 
tionally illiterate. That means that they can read and 
write enough to manage everyday life, but do not have 
the literacy skills to take control of their life situation. 


UNESCO (2003) has concluded that six to eight years 
of schooling is a minimum in order to function in mod¬ 
ern society. Many respondents do not have these many 
years. If this group of prisoners develop knowledge and 
skills in Norwegian, both spoken and written, it will 
increase the chances of employment for those who are 
going to stay in Norway. 

Educational preferences and needs 

The respondents in this study expressed many wishes, 
or rather dreams about education, both in Iraq and Nor¬ 
way. One significant motivational factor for the desire 
for education, training or work is the possibility of be¬ 
ing able to take care of family and children in the fu¬ 
ture. Their preferences for training or education appear 
to be highly correlated to their past work experience. 
Some of the respondents have started or would like a 
vocational education, such as mechanic, chef, hair¬ 
dresser, or other occupations. Minority prisoners, who 
are “sure” to be deported, want courses in English and 
vocational training because it will benefit them when 
they return to Iraq. 

As a result of a poor educational background, many 
of the respondents think they will need support during 
their education and training in prison. This is especially 
the case with respect to the general school disciplines. 
Looking at the general level of education among the 
group of respondents, it is likely that many of them will 
have need for extensive help if they are going to have a 
real chance of taking and completing education and 
training during their sentence, or find work after they 
have served their sentence. NAFO (2009) has devel¬ 
oped an action leaflet for training of prisoners with 
minority languages within the criminal administration 
system. The measures appear to meet some of the needs 
expressed by the respondents in this study. For exam¬ 
ple, NAFO emphasises the importance of a thorough 
study of the prisoners’ language skills and total qualifi¬ 
cations, crucial for being able to adapt the teaching and 
training for this group of students. 

In order to take an active part in Norwegian Society, 
most people need basic digital competence. Thus the 
prison authorities must prepare a strategy for how ICT 
can be developed and implemented in education and 
training in prison. This is also a challenge for democ¬ 
racy. The Report to the Parliament (Storting) no. 37 
(2007-2008) from the Norwegian Ministry of Justice 
and Police (2008) states: 

The Ministry aims to establish internet for prisoners 
in all prisons. Internet will enable better availability 
of learning opportunities and increase the possibili 
ties of taking higher education at technical college 
and university level. As well as being important for 
teaching and learning, internet is a social benefit that 
breaks down the barriers between prisoners and the 
wider society. Ethnic minority prisoners can have 
the opportunity to read the newspapers from their 
own country in their own language. Access to inte¬ 
rnet is a necessary service if the principle of normal 
ity is to be followed (p. 112). 

Previous surveys of prisoners, in Norway and in the 
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Nordic countries (e.g., Eikeland et al., 2009), show that 
there is insufficient access to ICT equipment in prisons. 
This creates problems and obstructs education and edu¬ 
cational progression. Most respondents in this study 
express the same meaning. They are frustrated because 
they don’t have, or only have limited access to the 
internet and ICT based tools in prison. Many also want 
CD-ROM with educational content so they can teach 
themselves. But because this appears to be difficult in 
prison, they borrow educational material, which to 
some extent appears to be obsolete. 

Barriers against education in prison 

As an additional element of the discussion we will 
highlight some of the structural barriers that the respon¬ 
dents consider significant obstacles to starting and 
completing education in prison. 

If the prisoner manages to find out what education 
and training opportunities he has, it appears that the 
waiting time is inappropriately long before they are 
offered a place at school. The waiting period according 
to some informants lasted almost a year. This is in 
agreement with findings by Ravneberg (2003), who 
says there is no uniform practice for how the prison 
authorities inform the prisoners of their educational and 
training opportunities, but that this varies from prison 
to prison. It also emerged that there could be a long 
period from the prisoners starting their sentence to 
commencing education, work or future planning. A 
common experience in the present study and in the four 
other groups of foreign prisoners that were interviewed 
in the Nordic studies of ethnic minorities in prisons in 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland and Sweden, is that the pris¬ 
oners are not given a reason for the long waiting time 
(Gustavsson, 2012; Linderborg, 2012; Kristmundsson, 
2012; Thomsen & Seidenfaden, 2012). This creates 
unrest and suspicion that the waiting time is deliber¬ 
ately prolonged by the prison. It is not clear to the re¬ 
searchers what the real reason for the waiting time is. 
Are there not enough places on the individual courses? 
If this is due to inertia in the system, then where are the 
bottlenecks? Contrary to the foreign prisoners in both 
this study and the study of prisoners from Lithuania, 
Poland and Nigeria in Norwegian prisons (Eikeland et 
al., 2014) only 13 percent of the Norwegian prisoners, 
who do not participate in education, say that the reason 
is that they are waiting for a school place (Manger, 
Eikeland, Buanes Roth, & Asbjornsen, 2013). In both 
these studies about 20 percent of those who have not 
started an education prefer work and not education. 

Interrupted education or training, as a result of being 
moved to other sections or prisons, is one example that 
the respondents point to. Another barrier that is men¬ 
tioned is that information leaflets about education and 
training opportunities in prison are only available in 
English and Norwegian. In a new study (Thorsrud, 
2012) on women in Norwegian prisons, it is claimed 
that the criminal administration system faces great 
challenges in relation to communicating with and pro¬ 
viding information to prisoners with minority lan¬ 
guages 2 . It emerged that prisoners who do not speak 


Norwegian miss out on important information due to 
language problems. This leads to frustration and poses 
a risk that the interests of the prisoners are not taken 
care of. Findings from the five national surveys in the 
Nordic countries show clearly that the biggest obstacle 
for starting an education in prison appears to be a lack 
of information or inadequate information in their 
mother tongue (Eikeland et al, 2009). Also in the cur¬ 
rent study it emerged clearly that different practices 
regarding information, interpreting and written material 
cause problems for the respondents. The Educational 
Act recognizes the right of basic schooling for all, and 
all teenagers and adults who have completed compul¬ 
sory school have a right to three to five years of upper 
secondary education. Adults also have the right to 
“second chance” or supplementary basic education and/ 
or special education. As of today education is provided 
in all Norwegian prisons (Eikeland et al., 2014). Ethnic 
minority prisoners in Norwegian prisons have rights 
relating to education and of course other measures. 
However, it turns out they often do not know what 
rights they have. The rights are often not clearly stated 
and are practiced differently in prisons and in the crimi¬ 
nal administration system. With respect to the right to 
information and interpreter services in their own lan¬ 
guage, it appears that this is provided only to a very 
limited extent. The flow of information from the prison 
to the foreign prisoner often appears arbitrary. If this is 
due to a lack of an information strategy, arbitrariness, 
indifference, discrimination or perceived language bar¬ 
riers on the part of the prison, we do not have any basis 
for commenting on, but statements by the respondents 
in the Norwegian material speak clearly. Information 
about the education and training services in prisons 
does not reach the prisoners to an adequate degree, and 
if it does, it is often in a language the ethnic minority 
prisoners do not understand. A prisoner must be able to 
express himself in the language he knows best, or un¬ 
derstands. If this is not possible the communication 
must be done via an interpreter. Not only is it important 
that ethnic minority prisoners receive and understand 
important information, it is also important that they 
receive help with searching for the information they 
require. According to Skutnabb-Kangas and Philipson 
(1994), it should be a given that education and informa¬ 
tion are presented in the mother tongue. 

A finding that is cause for concern is the fact that a 
large part of the information that is disseminated to the 
prisoners does not come from the staff of the prison or 
from teachers, but from other prisoners - usually from 
the same country. Associated with this practice there 
are legal, security-related and ethical problems. Neither 
does it guarantee that the information that is communi¬ 
cated is correct. On the contrary, it can be misunder¬ 
stood, misinterpreted and incomplete. This could have 
consequences for whether the prisoner chooses to take 
part in educational activities in prison, and for what he 
chooses. Lack of information also deprives the prisoner 
of the opportunity to make a qualified choice as to edu¬ 
cational activity. It does occur that the prisoners do not 
know they can take part in education in prison or what 
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they can choose - such as the respondent who has a they are reading and to be able to solve problems. The 

strong wish to resume previously interrupted studies, problem seems to be that it is difficult to get entrance to 

but says he didn’t know there was such a possibility in the language courses. If the prisoner has a deportation 

the prison. order against him, it appears somewhat arbitrary what 

Decisions made by the prison, such as rejecting appli- educational activities they are entitled to and whether 

cations for permits, are written in Norwegian, while they manage to get a place in education and training at 

they should be written in the mother tongue of the pris- all. It is a problem when such ambiguity creates less 

oner or in English. This does not necessarily require a favourable conditions for education and training for 

lot of resources and will protect the prisoner’s legal certain groups of prisoners, 
rights in a much better way. There are many ethnic 

minority prisoners who do not master these languages Conclusion 

or who could not read such information, even if it were Norwegian prisons today are multicultural, but the 
available in their mother tongue. If the prison wants to educational services are still organised as if the prisons 

reach the ethnic minority prisoners with information, it are monocultural. The criminal administration system 

must be translated to the different languages of the pris- and the educational authorities in Norway must take 

oners. They must also be offered interpreter services or into account the multicultural reality by facilitating 

help to read the contents. Poor information about edu- education and training offers accordingly. This does not 
cational opportunities in prison results in insecurity just apply to language courses; it must apply to all sub- 

about what the prison education actually has to offer. jects and courses that the prison offers. The respon- 

When such information is also presented in a language dents follow the courses the actual prison offers and 

the prisoner neither speaks nor understands, then he is that largely means activities covered by the staffs pro- 

prevented from being able to take in the information fessional competence, unless ICT-based teaching is 

and think about what offers are suitable for him or her. offered. It goes without saying that if the staffs pro- 

It becomes almost impossible to plan a course of edu- fessional competence determines what is offered, this 

cation or training. It is also an infringement of their can be too limited in relation to the diverse require - 

basic and legal rights to education and training. This is ments of the prisoners. The 17 respondents in this study 

ethically difficult and unprofessional. It also creates the come from Iraq, though the majority come from the 

risk of a prisoner, acting as interpreter for another, autonomous Kurdish region in Northern Iraq. Their 

gaining access to information that creates an imbalance early childhood and educational history were disrupted 

of power between the parties. This can create unneces- by internal war, suppression and political conflict, fol- 

sary conflict between prisoners. lowed by invasion by external powers in 2003. Even if 

As we understand from the respondents, it is difficult they share some common experiences, the respondents 

to gain access to interpreter services in prison. Instead, in the study have different backgrounds, education and 

other prisoners with the same language are used as in- work experience and thus different preferences for edu- 

terpreters. Another very unfortunate issue is the long cation in prison or after their release. The majority of 

waiting time to get a place in a Norwegian language the respondents believe they need more education to do 

course and other educational and training services in well in the job market, even if they also consider their 

prison. The Iraqi prisoners in this study also experi- chances small because they have a criminal sentence 

enced difficulties with making enquiries and were behind them. They want more educational options and 

sometimes met with irrelevant and negative responses. shorter waiting time to get access to the various educa- 

Those with deportation decisions against them also feel tional activities. However it seems that the practical 

that this is used against them with regard to education. organisation of the educational activities, like the lack 

According to Skardhamar (2006), individual resources, of access to a student advisor or counsellor, prevents 

such as education and participation in the job market, participation and completion. 

are important for facilitating individual development. Today, every prison in Norway has a highly diverse 
Skardhamar claims there is little doubt that some immi- population, which must be taken into account when 

grant groups generally are more exposed to certain fac- educational activities are being organized. Although 

tors associated with crime. At the same time the ten- there are educational programmes in all Norwegian 

dency in his material shows that if education and train- prisons, there is no current coordinated plan for educa- 

ing are facilitated, many of these groups will do well in tion and training for minority prisoners, which creates 

Norway. One important premise is that the time during more disruption, interruption, and loss of motivation, 

their sentence is used to prepare the prisoner for the One serious concern related to this is the lack of infor- 

time after release. In this context that means giving the mation in the prisoners’ mother tongue in addition to 

prisoner a place on a Norwegian language course and the use of fellow prisoners as translators and interpret- 

that their educational or training preferences are real- ers. In a larger way, the prison and probation services 

ised as far as possible. With the necessary support most and the educational authorities must make regular sur- 

can manage to qualify according to their abilities. veys of prison populations, identify needs, and see to it 

During their time in prison the prisoners have a need that the educational activities offered are kept in line 

to communicate with staff, as well as with other prison- with these needs. Especially, it is important to analyse 

ers. If they commence an education in prison, they the educational needs of prisoners who belong to sub- 

must have sufficient language skills to understand what groups that are culturally distant from the dominant 
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school have to gain knowledge about their previous 
educational background and put it in context. It is a 
matter of concern that so many of the ethnic minority 
prisoners have a need for elementary education which 
is a necessity for having a real possibility for further 
education, work and social interaction when returning 
to society. The correctional service, teachers in prison 
and prison staff can make a significant difference to the 
foreign prisoner’s motivation for education and training 
but they must have competence in multicultural educa¬ 
tion. Our study indicates that so far the prison educa¬ 
tion is not able to meet the major challenges the prisons 
are facing when it comes to diversity. According to the 
Education Act students in upper secondary school are 
entitled to adapted education. Despite this, students in 
prison and in particular ethnic minority students, sel¬ 
dom benefit from this. Most teachers in Norway are not 
prepared to face the educational challenges in diverse 
class rooms. One important policy implication is that 
future and present prison teachers should be given edu¬ 
cation, training and support to deal with the great diver¬ 
sity in the prisoners’ educational background, ethnic 
belonging, language, religion and culture. 

If there is to be any hope for this group of ethnic mi¬ 
nority prisoners from Iraq getting the education they 
are entitled to under Norwegian law, international con¬ 
ventions and the legal principle of equality for indi¬ 
viduals in equivalent situations (e.g., Norwegian and 
foreign prisoners in the same prison), the prison and 
schools have to acknowledge and relate to the multicul¬ 
tural reality they are part of and adapt the educational 
services accordingly. The prison is a closed institution, 
but it is also part of the society to which the prisoners 
are returning. 
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